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FUTURE IS BRIGHT 


“PRESENT CONDITIONS, I THINK, JUS- 
TIFY SOME CONCLUSIONS WHICH 
OUGHT TO ENCOURAGE AND HEARTEN 
US ALL. OUR BANKING POSITION IS 
SOUND AND STRONGER THAN IT HAS 
BEEN FOR MANY MONTHS, AND THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY, WHICH HAS 
BEEN FIRST OVEREXHILARATED AND 
THEN UNDULY DEPRESSED, HAS RE- 
COVERED ITS NORMAL STATE OF MIND. 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT TO-DAY UNDOUBT- 
EDLY APPROVES OF WORKING BACK TO 
NORMAL. WHATEVER DANGER OF CRI- | 
SIS THERE MAY HAVE BEEN HAS BEEN 
PASSED. 

“THE GLOOMY FOREBODINGS WHICH 
MANY FELT A YEAR AGO BECAUSE OF 
THE KNOWLEDGE THAT READJUST- 

MENTS WERE IMPENDING HAVE GIVEN 

WAY, IN THE ASSURANCE THAT THE os 
MOST TRYING AND CRITICAL STAGE OF 
THE READJUSTMENT PERIOD 1S SAFELY 
OVER, TO A FEELING OF CONSERVATIVE 
OPTIMISM, RENEWED COURAGE AND RE- 
STORED CONFIDENCE. 

“IN SUCH A SPIRIT LET US ALL WORK 
TOGETHER TO MAKE THE NEW YEAR 
ONE OF CONSTRUCTIVE ACHIEVEMENT.” 


W. P. G. HARDING, 
Governor, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Jan. 17th, 1921. 
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THE REPORT 


of the Tariff Commission on the American Coal- 
Tar Dyestuff Industry, just issued, says: 


“The domestic industry has been especially 
successful in the production of these colors for 
which there exists a large and constant demand. 
Sulphur Black . . . is consumed in the United 
States in larger amounts than any other color 

. Some of the American brands are superior 
in quality to the best products imported from 
Germany before the war .. . 


“The production of this class is the most highly 
developed of all classes of colors.” 


The Atlantic Dyestuff Company is the chief 
American producer of Sulphur Black, and also 
makes large quantities of other Sulphur Colors. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Works: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 


Main Office: BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 





| CONSULT US 
| About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS 
VAT DYES 


Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Brown B B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G C D Paste 
Newport Anthrene Black Paste 


These are all now available as pastes and correspond in 
other respects to Indanthrene colors of the same designa- 
tion. 


Others which will be ready in the next few weeks are 


Newport Anthrene Yellow G Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G C Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
ROSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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MR. CARTER TO THE STAND! 


A Type Sample of Testimony Against Licens- 
ing Subjected to Analysis and the Like o’ That 


{THOUT specimens for ob- 

servation and data for study, 

science could make no head- 
way. Before the knowledge neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of a 
given end can be gained, whether 
that end be the elimination of an 
evil or the creation of an aid to man- 
kind, a thoroughly typical instance 
or portion of the matter or substance 
under investigation must be chased 
into the open, so to speak, captured, 
and submitted to close scrutiny lead- 
ing up to definite conclusions. Thus 
the chemist requires his sample for 
analysis and the stock broker calls 
for his graphs and charts. And when 
a group of medicos set out to con- 
quer a malady like encephalitis lethar- 
gica, the orthodox caper is first to iso- 
late the germ. 

That is why The Reporter takes so 
much pleasure this week in submit- 
ting for the examination of its read- 
ers a sample of bona fide opposition 
to the Dye bill. By “bona fide” we 
mean that of an “insider’—of one 
connected with the dye or an allied 


industry—in contrast to that of a lay 
commentator who has no stake in 
the proceedings—or who thinks he 
has none, which amounts to the same 
thing for all practical purposes. A 
very great deal of the opposition to 
the Dye bill consists of what maga- 
zine writers refer to as “veiled” op- 
position, for excellent and easily un- 
derstandable reasons. It is whis- 
pered and wafted about by lobbyists 
at Washington. A large proportion 
of the balance is lay opposition in 
the daily and weekly press, and must 
be discounted, as almost anyone will 
agree, because the great majority of 
the writers haven’t the remotest idea 
of what the Dye bill says and does 
not say, nor of the real issues in- 
volved, and view the whole matter 
somewhat vaguely! as a sort of 
blanket embargo, through glasses 
colored by whatever free trade or 
protectionistic beliefs they may hap- 
pen to harbor. In other words, these 
gentlemen look upon the measure 
from a political angle and regard it 
as a tariff issue. 





3ut the remaining opposition comes 
from those who should be in a posi- 
tion to have all the facts, who should 
be able to foresee the inevitable out- 
come of what they preach, and who 
stand to gain or lose in a business 
way according to the final decision 
rendered by the Senate. For this 
reason it is the only opposition worth 
studying. As it is the least plentiful 
of all three classes, good specimens 
are not often to be obtained; hence 
our gratification at being able to sub- 
mit a sample from Charles B. Carter, 
secretary of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers. And we are sure that from 
reading what Mr. Carter thinks of 
the license system you will get al- 
most the same thrill that you get 
from devouring the magazine adver- 
tising pages to find out what George 
Creel thinks of Pelmanism. 

It is a brand-new publication— 
which we incidentally welcome to 
the ranks and will have more to say 
about in another issue—which gives 
Mr. Carter’s views to the trade, and 
its name is the Textile Digest, the num- 
ber is Volume J, Number 1, and the 
date is January, 1921. The first issue 
carries no less than three articles 
dealing with the dye question, two of 
them excellent contributions by Dan- 
tel F. Waters, president of the Mas- 
ter Dyers’ Association, Philadelphia, 
and Edwin E. Slosson, author of 
“Creative Chemistry,” well known for 
his simplification of technical mat- 
ters for the consumption of the lay 
reader, in which line of endeavor both 
he and Fllwood Hendrick have 
achieved notable successes. 

The Textile Digest itself apparently 
takes no definite stand on the ques- 
tion of licensing dye imports to the 
("nited States. but lets its contrib- 
utors speak freely according to their 
lights. Messrs. Waters and Slosson 
favor the Dye bill. while Mr. Carter 
opposes it: and what we should like 
to do would be to reprint all three 
articles and let you judge for your- 
self as to which side establishes the 
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better case. Space, however, will not 
permit this; but before plunging into 
the Carter article we wish to warn 
vou that the writer contributes noth- 
ing new to the cause which he es- 
pouses, nothing which has not been 
dealt with time and again in these 
and other columns—with one glitter- 
ing and awful exception! That ex- 
ception—but wait! Let Mr. Carter 
take the floor. and we shall strive to 
interrupt him as little as possible. 

As a maker of paradoxes, either he 
or the editor of the new publication 
gets away to a running start in the 
heading, which reads: “Protect Our 
Dye Industry, but Discard License 
System.” However— 

“Give us protection for the dye in- 
dustry. but do away with the license 
system,” begins Mr. Carter. “There 
may be German dyes that we need 
and we should not be handicapped 
in our efforts to compete with other 
countries in the markets of the world. 
Give us more business in government 
and less government in business.” 

To put it somewhat crudely, Mr. 
Carter ought to know darn well that 
there are—not “may be”—German dyes 
that we need, and need badly and 
will continue to need until American 
manufacturers are producing them; 
and he ought likewise to know, in 
case he doesn’t, that the license sys- 
tem was especially devised to let us 
have them without the payment of 
the 1,100 per cent duty which Mr. 
Slosson figures it would be necessary 
to impose before we could even over- 
come the disparity in currency val- 
ues, to say nothing of the additional 
charges which. would have to be 
made before we could have a “pro- 
tective” tariff. 

“The practical application of the 
Longworth bill, should it be enacted 
into law,” continues Mr. Carter, “will 
be to create an absolute dye monop- 
oly in this country which will fatten,” 
he says, “first, on all of our American 
industries that are users of dyestuffs, 
and, secondly,” he concludes, with a 
burst of patriotism, “on every user 
and consumer of dyestuffs, from the 
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buyer of a nursery rag doll to the 
purchaser of an American flag.” 

Pausing only long enough to con- 
jure up a vision of the German mo- 
nopoly fattening on the purchasers 
of American flags, we again with- 
draw from the picture to let Mr. Car- 
ter remark: 

“The report of the official repre- 
sentative of the Textile Alliance, 
which body bears an official relation 
to the War Trade Board, conclusive- 
ly shows that there are no accumu- 
lated stocks of dyes in Europe, either 
in Germany or in any of the other 
countries ; and that only a small frac- 
tion of the needed dyes to be allotted 
under the Treaty of Peace, and to be 
bought for the United States in ad- 
dition to the allotment under the 
‘Treaty, are obtainable ; and that there 
is no indication that a change will be 
made in these conditions for an in- 
definite length of time.” 

Again pausing only long enough to 
point out how anxious (?) Germany 
is to spread the impression that she 
will be able to flood American mar- 
kets just as she did the British mar- 
kets until the British put a stop to it, 
and how likely (?) a chance there is 
that there will be any indication of Ger- 
many’s actual dye-producing strength 
until after the Senate has decided 
what it will do with the Dye bill, we 
hasten on to the really startling and 
novel portion of the argument which 
Mr. Carter essays to build up against 
the license system—the leading ex- 
hibit of his whole chain of “evidence.” 
Sit tight and hold your hat; we’re 
off 

“The passage of the dye licensing 
bill by the United States Government 
would result in our own country be- 
ing the only Government establishing 
dye restriction,* just as by the refusal 
of the State Department at the pres- 
ent time to license the general impor- 
tation of dyes we are the only coun- 
try now unable to secure necessary 
foreign dyes. 

“If the users of dyestuffs in the 


*The italics are ours. 
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\'nited States,” Mr. Carter goes on 


to say, “are denied access to purchase 
in the free markets of the world be- 
cause of a dye licensing barrier it will 
result in all of their products being 
handicapped in competition for the 
trade of the world in both foreign and 
domestic markets. 


“The method of restricting com- 
merce by commissioners empowered 
to lay the heavy hand of favoritism 


* and inertia on business is an unprece- 


dented experiment in American meth- 
ods of government and utterly un- 
called for by any economic or indus- 
trial conditions, and wholly foreign 
to the fundamental basis of all Amer- 
ican institutions. 

“According to the London Times,” 
continues our informer, triumphantly, 
“importation of synthetic dyestuffs 
from any foreign source to the United 
Kingdom is free and unrestricted, and 
it is stated England is relaxing con- 
ditions requiring manufacturers’ cer- 
tificates in the case of exports of dye- 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 
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Amacid Chrome Colors 
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stuffs, of which, it is represented, 
‘there is no shortage.’ 

“It may be well to bear this in 
mind,” he adds, pursuing the argu- 
ment to the bitter end, “when next 
the proponents for a system for li- 
censing dyes for import into the 
United States go before Congress 
with the emasculated, revised and 
amended Longworth bill, which 
would impose on American consu- 
mers of dyestuffs restrictions which 
England is reported having removed. 

“Unless imported dyes ‘from any 
foreign source,’” he concludes, “shall 
be permitted to come into this coun- 
try, under a proper tariff for protect- 
ing domestic manufacturers, as free- 
ly as they are permitted to flow into 
England, textile manufacturers here 
will be at a serious disadvantage in 
competing with our cousins across 
the Atlantic, and industry and labor 
will be adversely affected.” 


We should like to have interrupted 
Mr. Carter and offered him a contest 
on every paragraph—on almost every 
line—of his production; yet in all 
sincerity we must say that to have 
done so would have used up more 
space than we have at our command, 
and in addition would have subjected 
our readers to wearisome re-state- 
ments of facts which have appeared 
in these pages many times before. 
We are sincerely sorry for Mr. Car- 
ter, for we know that his task of con- 
structing any sort of an argument 
against the adoption of the licensing 
system was an extremely difficult one 
and that, had it not been for his truly 
marvelous lack of information as to 
the provisions of the Dye bill and 
conditions here and in England at 
the time when his article was pre- 
pared, it would have been an impos- 
sible one. 

We should like to have gone into 
the question of monopolies with him, 
and into the Chapin report, which he 
presumably refers to. Yet this has 
been done before; they are merely 
stock arguments, to be disposed of 
this time by the audience without 
our intrusion. 
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Outside of these points, however, 
it will be observed that every other 
conclusion drawn by Mr. Carter is 
based upon the assumption that 
Great Britain, France, Japan and 
other nations are allowing free and 
unrestricted importation of all for- 
eign dyestuffs. Upon that assump- 
tion depend his arguments to the ef- 


- fect that we should be the only gov- 


ernment to take such action, that 
Americans are to be hampered by re- 
strictions not placed upon their Brit- 
ish cousins, and that American man- 
ufacturers of textiles would not have 
an even start with those of other na- 
tions so far as dyestuffs are con- 
cerned. 

We are moved—as many will be— 
to recall the historic tactics of Abra- 
ham Lincoln when, as a young law- 
ver, he volunteered to defend an ac- 
quaintance against a charge of mur- 
der. The prosecution, unlike the 
Dye bill opponents, had a very strong 
case and numerous witnesses, but 
placed their principal reliance on one 
in particular who saw the crime com- 
mitted. The case hinged upon the 
identity of the slain man’s assailant, 
and Lincoln let all the other wit- 
nesses for the prosecution retire from 
the stand without cross-examination. 
When the star witness appeared, 
however, Lincoln uncoiled his great 
length from the depths of the chair 
in which he had reposed throughout 
the trial, and after the District At- 
torney had finished, began to ques- 
tion him. The witness repeated his 
declaration that he had distinctly 
seen the prisoner strike the fatal blow 
by the light of a bright moon. Again 
and again Lincoln made him swear 
to this, until it seemed as though he 
had damned his client’s case for good 
and all. Then, turning to the jury, 
he carefully extracted a battered al- 
manac from his hip pocket, and 
marking the place with a bony fore- 
finger he gently indicated to the 
twelve good men and true that there 
had been no moon whatever on the 
night of the murder! Needless to 
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say, the case for the prosecution col- 
lapsed with suddenness. 


Now we find Mr. Carter, seeking 
to discredit the licensing system, put- 
ting forward as his most telling ar- 
gument against it the “fact” that 
England rejected it and was deter- 
mined to maintain the utmost degree 
of freedom in her trade with foreign 
dye manufacturers. Yet some days 
before his article made its appearance 
in print, England had enacted one of 
the most stringent laws regulating 
the importing of foreign-made dyes 
which could be devised—and a law 
which not only will be in effect seven 
years longer but which is in many 
respects less satisfactory to dye con- 
sumers than the one embodied in our 
own Dye bill! 


This was, apparently, the best argu- 
ment against an Americandye licensing 
law which Mr. Carter could dig up! 
Even had he prepared his article before 
the enactment of the British measure 
—which passed the House of Com- 
mons, by the way, in the middle of De- 
cember—he had only to read the Lon- 
don Times as assiduously as he strives 
to indicate, in order to learn that gen- 
eral sentiment in England was anything 
but favorable to unrestricted imports 
of German dyes at that time, and that 
the Sankey decision was all that stood 
in the way of enforcing another pro- 
hibiting law passed more than a year 
before. He could not have failed to 
learn that there was no sentiment for 
“relaxing,” and indeed, had he given 
some attention to our own Times, pub- 
lished in New York City, he would have 
learned almost immediately of the pas- 
sage of the British measure. In the 
face of this obvious lack of authorita- 
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tive information, what is to become of 
the rest of his testimony ? 

And the conclusion? This, which has 
been stated here before: Wherever you 
find honest opposition to the Dye bill 
you will also find ignorance of the pro- 
visions of that measure, or of the true 


role of the coal-tar chemical industry—- 
or of both! 


ANOTHER “PERFECT SUBSTE 
TUTE” FOR COTTON 


From the Textile Zeitung comes a 
description of a new method of prepar- 
ing wood fibers for spinning, which is 
said to produce “a perfect substitute” 
for cotton. . 


“Instead: of attempting to preserve 
the best fibers in their full length for 
spinning as a substitute for long-fiber 
textiles,” it reads, “the fibers are sep 
arated into their original cells, varying 
between 20 and 50 millimeters in length. 
In the separation process the dried ma- 
terial is soaked in a weak acid solution, 
as a result of which part of the encrust- 
ing matter is carried off in solution 
The remaining part is easily soluble by 
the next process, which consists of 
handling the material with alkali solv 
tions for between six and twelve hours. 
By this process the long fibers are sep- 
arated into their short, elementary cells 
As, however, after drying, the cells 
again stick together, and, as washing 
only partially prevents this, they are 
put into an ‘isolation solution’ of fatty 
acids or amides thereof. After this 
process, the cells dry in a condition 
which makes sticking together impos- 
sible, yielding a soft, strong material, 
which can be easily spun by the cotton 
spinning, three-cylinder system.” 


New YorRK. 
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NO COMPROMISE! 


You are asked to consider the follow - 
ing, from a recent issue of the Amer- 
ican Economist: 

“Textile manufacturers have with 
practical unanimity professed them- 


selves as willing to have any rates of 
duty which the dye manufacturers de- 
mand imposed upon foreign dyes so 
long as the users of such dyes are per- 
mitted to exercise their option to im- 


port them, notwithstanding the high 
rates of duty, without the interference 
of any licensing organization. They 
prefer to use domestic dyes when they 
answer the purpose, but they do not 
wish to be deprived of the privilege of 
using foreign dyes if the domestic ones 
do not answer the purposes of the users. 
Of this and of the quantities which they 
may import they want to be the sole 
judges, without being subject to the 
restrictions, not to say the caprice, of 
any licensing body. 

“Nor are the textile manufacturers 
of this country alone in their opposition 
to the licensing system or to an embar- 
go. The British textile manufacturers 
have found from experience that the 
licensing system has given rise to a 
great deal of abuse and has deprived 
them of the use of needed dyes.” 

The above editorial was reprinted by 
a New York newspaper in connection 
with rumors from Washington totheef- 
fect that the dye manufacturersare will- 
ing to compromise with the opponents 
of the Dye bill, and to accept some- 
thing less than the protection offered 
by that measure in order to secure im- 
mediate action. Some of the most vig: 
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orous anti-licensing representatives of 
the textile trades are also rumored to 
be willing to waive some of their claims 
and frame a substitute measure satis- 
factory to both parties. 

There used to be talk of that kind 
every once in so often when the Dye 
bill first came up before the House in 
the Spring of 1919. And again The 
REPORTER can only say that if there is 
really a second Solomon lurking in the 
background somewhere with the draft 
of a bill that will really do the trick— 
will really preserve the dye and allied 
industries intact for America—then let 
him step forward and straightway be- 
come one of the immortals; he will have 
earned at least three niches in the Hall 
of Fame and all his relatives will be 
entitled to make the next edition of 
“Who’s Who.” But if there is no such 
person or measure, let all others hold 
their peace and give that Senate ma- 
jority one more chance to shake off the 
filibusters. Anything less than the pro- 
tection offered by the Dye bill simply 
isn’t protection. Any weakening or any 
indication of weakening on the part of 
the dye manufacturers at this juncture 
would be letting every inch gained so 
painfully and laboriously during the 
past twenty months slip away, together 
with all chances of regaining the lost 
ground. 

The proposition of the dye industry 
is right, sound and not in any way in- 
imical to the interests of the textile or 
any other industry, while the alterna 
tive, Government subsidy, is wanted by 
none. There is no talk of “economic” 
factors in the recruiting and mainte. 
nance of an army, and neither are 
questions of economic policy applicable 
to the coal-tar chemical industries, yet 
the latter offer an army which becomes 
an economic asset instead of a perpetual 
economic liability which must annually 
be written off by the country. More- 
over, by failing to provide the coal-tar 
army, the investment in the human le- 
gions simply becomes so much money 
thrown away, for all the good it could 
ever do when defense was needed. 

Whether the British textile men have 
trouble with licensing or not, they evi- 
dently prefer it to what wus taking 
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place when the measure was passed. 
Likewise, some of their own number 
serve on the licensing commission, 
which is something neither wantcd here 
nor provided for in our Dye bill. 
Finally, the idea that textile manufac- 
turers would be subject to the “caprice” 
of the Tariff Commission under the 
proposed law may sound plausible 
enough to impress anyone who reads 
it over quickly and thinks superficially 
about the Dye bill, but when the bill is 
carefully read the downright absurdity 
of any such term becomes plain. No 
“abuse” of the licensing feature of the 
bill, whatever may have occurred in 
England, can happen here. The Tariff 
Commission is obliged to work in the 
open, has no favorites and nothing ex- 
cept its honor at stake, and members 
of it realize that if they should not be 
just to all and do their best to facilitate 
the handling of orders, Congress would 
act quickly to place control in more 
capable hands. 


There must be no talk of compromis- 
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ing at this time; it would please those 
who would like to see America helpless 
before an enemy in future years, amuse 
England, and, in short, spill the beans 
so everlastingly that they could not be 
gathered up again. And the country at 
large, including the textile industries, 
would assuredly be done a great harm 
thereby. 


TEXTILE ALLIANCE REFUNDS 
$563,000 UNEXPENDED BAL- 
ANCE TO DYE CONSUMERS 


The Textile Alliance, Inc., last week 
mailed checks amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $563,221.29 covering the first 
refund due to consumers for whom the 
Alliance imported dyes under the so-, 
called “Herty Option” and from the 
first importations of Reparation dyes. 
The following explanatory letter was 
sent to recipients of the checks: 
“GENTLEMEN: 

“In securing for you the German 
dyestuffs which became available to 
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American consumers through the orig- 
inal Reparation and so-called “Herty 
Option” sources we estimated the cost 
of the dyes including charges incidental 
to complete delivery in New York and 
made a separate charge of 15 per cent 
to cover the estimated expenses which 
might be incurred by the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc., in connection with the pur- 
chase, importation and distribution. It 
was understood that any unexpended 
balance of the funds remitted by you 
for these charges and expenses would 
be returned to you in a pro rata distri- 
bution of such funds. 

“In accordance with the above under- 
standing and as authorized by a reso- 
lution of our directors, which resolu- 
tion has been approved by the Dye Ad- 
visory Committee of the War Trade 
Board Section of the Department of 
State, we are now enclosing you our 
check which represents your pro rata 
share of this unexpended balance of the 
funds you remitted to us for such 
charges and expenses of the dyes to 
October 31, 1920. We have retained 
a sufficient sum to provide for the 
liquidation of these transactions and for 
the payment of any additional charges 
which may accrue and be at a later date 
presented in connection with the per- 
formance of these services. We shall 
at a future date refund any unexpended 


balance of fund we are now retaining . 


“For the purpose of making this re- 
fund the accounts of the Alliance have 
been audited by the firm of Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Co., public account- 
ants appointed by the Dye Advisory 
Committee of the War Trade Board 


FOR SALE 


ALL OR PART 


100 barrels—Highest grade Black Ja- 
pan Paint, $60 per barrel, f. o. b. 
New York. 

100 barrels— Black Anti- Corrosive 
Paint, $50 per barrel, f. o. b. New 
York. 


Address Box 171, American Dyestuff 
Reporter, Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 
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Section, and approved by a representa- 
tive appointed by the Department of 
State. Should this statement not be 
satisfactory to you we will exhibit to 
your duly authorized representative the 


auditors’ certificate and explain to him 


the methods used at arriving at the re- 
fund.” 


BARRETT CO. REORGANIZES 
WITH $48,000,000 CAPITAL 


Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the incorporation of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, came the 
virtual reorganization of the Barrett 
Company by the election of new officers 
and directors. The papers of incor- 
poration as filed with the Secretary of 
State show that the capital is 48,043,- 
65, divided into 373,264 share of pre- 
ferred stock at $100 each, and 2,145,- 
455 shares of common stock of no par 
value. This capital is the active capital. 
Those named are W. H. Nichols, Jr., 
W. H. Childs and O. F. Weber of 21 
Burling Slip. 

Eversley Childs, Chairman of the 
Board of the Barrett Company, and 
William Hamlin Childs, President, of - 
fered their resignations. William N. 
Mcllravy was elected Chairman and 
Thomas M. Rainhard President. Will- 
iam Hamlin Childs was elected Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

The following Directors of the com- 
pany presented their resignations: 
Harry W. Croft, J. H. Fulton, William 
S. Gray, Alexander C. Humphreys, 
Isaac B. Johnson, Powel Stackhouse, 
Hamilton Stewart, J. Harry Staats, H. 
D. Walbridge and Horace S. Wilkin- 
son. The following Directors were 
elected: E. L. Pierce, President Solvay 
Process Company; W. H. Nichols, Jr., 
President General Chemical Company ; 
Orlando F. Weber, President Nationa! 
Aniline & Chemical Company; Walter 
B. Harris, Sales Manager the Barrett 
Company; M. H. Phillips, New York 
Manager the Barrett Company; D. W. 
Jayne, Manager Chemical Department 
the Barrett Company; Clark McKer- 
cher, General Counsel the Barrett Com- 
pany; E. J. Steer, Secretary and Treas- 
urer the Barrett Company. 
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N.Y. TEXTILE SCHOOL OFFERS 
COSTUME DESIGN COURSE 


The New York Textile School, 124 
West Thirtieth Street, is offering a 
costume course which promises to be 
one of the most complete and effective 
in the city. It will be under the direc- 
tion of Miss Claire Henway (formerly 
instructor of fashions at the New York 
School of Applied-Design for Women 
and of costume design at the Harlem 
Evening High School for women) and 
of Charles Kaplan (formerly instruc- 
tor of costume design at the Brooklyn 
Vocational School).° 


The course is so planned as to come 
under four general heads, arranged so 
that a student may progress in all four 
branches at once, but no student will be 
required in repeat work already suc- 
cessfully completed. 


The four classes 
course are: 


1. Class in Textiles—-This includes 
a practical knowledge of textiles used 
in the women’s wear industry. A stu- 
dent completing this work is expected 
to know the construction, qualities and 
best uses of dress goods, trimmings, 
laces, etc. 

2. Class in Sketching and Costume 
Design.—This covers such subjects as 
the construction and action of the hu- 
man figure; standard measurements; 
the effect of lines on the figure; pur- 
pose, season, age and personality in re- 
lation to costume; guitability of mate- 
rials; sources of dress design (includ- 
ing historic costumes and museum 
work) ; forecasting fashions; children’s 
costumes ; stage and pageant costuming. 

3. Class in the Practical Work of 
Costume Making.—This includes pat- 
tern making from sketches, pattern 
grading, cloth cutting and layouts, 
draping and sewing. The student is 
thus enabled to produce a complete gar- 
ment of original design. 

4. Class in Costume Illustration. — 
This gives a thorough knowledge of the 
costume in detail, together with the the- 
ory and technic of illustration; the 
drawing of various textures; methods 
of reproduction; types of illustration 
for dressmakers’ sketches, newspaper 


the 


comprsing 
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drawings, advertisements, catalogues, 

magazines and fashion-plate work. 
Color is studied in connection with 

all four courses. The classes are open 


to students of both sexes who have 
completed two years of high school 
work or the equivalent, or who pass a 
satisfactory entrance test. 


“OUR DYE INDUSTRY MUST 
NOT DIE” 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared under the above heading Leslie’s 
Weekly, is of interest as showing that 
some members of the lay press, at least, 
are beginning to wake-up. The situa- 
tion is stated in a way permitting no 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
consumer reader, and the language is 
so concise that it cannot fail to “get 
over.” The editorial follows: 


“Give the American business man aa 
even chance and he can more than hold 
his own against the world’s competition. 
For years he has had to work under 
the handicap of governmental indiffer- 
ence, governmental restraint, govern- 
mental opposition. Other governments 
co-operate with business interests, pro- 
tect business as a national asset. They 
proceed on the sound theory that when 
the nation’s great industries prosper, the 
whole country and all the people share 
in that prosperity. 

“The time has come for America to 
change its policy. Our new dye indus- 
try, created out of the exigency of the 
war, furnishes occasion for adoption 
of a more patriotic policy toward in- 
dustry. Before the war we relied upon 


S. R. David & Co., Inc. 


252 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Lamie Chemical Co. 
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Germany for dyes. Her sway in this 
industry was nowhere seriously dis- 
puted. When in a twinkling of an eye 
Germany turned dye works into TNT 
plants, the eyes of the world were op- 
ened to her foresightedness. The 
United States had then about $50,000,- 
000 invested in the dye industry. We 
now have about 100 concerns with cap- 
ital approximating half a billion dol- 
lars. 

“Germany is stocked up with dyes 
and prepared at any sacrifice of price 
to regain her old mastery in world 
trade. The only thing that protects our 
manufacturers from a flood of Teu- 
tonic dyes is the power of the War 
Trade Board under the trading with the 
enemy act. As soon as the war is de- 
clared at an end and the control of the 
War Trade Board ends, our dye indus- 
try will be unprotected from the Ger- 
mans. 

“When the formation of a new chem- 
ical combine in the United States was 
announced in: Great Britain, within 
twenty-four hours the Government had 
introduced a bill to subject all dye im- 
ports for ten years to licenses under a 
board composed of representative mak- 
ers and users of dyes and the general 
dublic. 

“The Longworth bill which would 
prohibit the importation of dyes for 
three years has already passed the 
House and should speedily he passed by 
the Senate. At the end of three years 
our manufacturers will be so well es- 
tablished that they will need only an 
adequate tariffs protection to meet for- 
eign competition from any source.” 


N. C. TEXTILE SCHOOL SE- 
NIORS TOLD OF OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


Members of what will be the largest 
class ever graduated from the North 
Carolina Textile School, a department 
of North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., were recently addressed 
by L. W. Clark, general manager of the 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Com- 
pany, located at Spray and Draper, that 
State. The speaker had for his subject 
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the opportunities which to-day await 
young men with technical training in 
the textile and allied industries. 

The mills under Mr. Clark’s super- 
vision are controlled by Marshall Field 
& Co., which also controls other mills 
at Fieldals, Leaksville and Virginia, N. 
C., and the North Carolina Textile 
School announces that David Lindsay, 
a graduate of that institution, is super- 
intendent of the mill at Fieldale while 
another graduate is assistant manager 
of one of the plants at Spray. 


PREVENTION OF TARNISH IN 
TINSEL SILK 


The use of tinsel silk—that is, silk 
brocades woven with metal threads for 
gowns, evening wraps, linings and up- 
holstery—has been increasing steadily 
for the past few years, until to-day no 
costume or drawing room is complete 
without its gleam or metallic silks. 

Leaving out of account the Oriental 
tinsels, which are not made of metal 
thread but of gold and silver colored 
paper, until recently France has prac- 
tically monopolized the American mar- 
ket. But of late, the extremely high 
prices asked for these imported goods 
have tempted a number of American 
manufacturers to venture into this field. 

One great disadvantage suffered both 
here and abroad is the loss sustained 
from tarnishing. Regardless of how 
carefully the finished product may be 
wrapped in black or waxed paper oxi- 
dization of the metal thread frequently 
occurs and destroys the brilliancy of 
lie brocade, and its commercial value. 
Not long ago one large producer 
abandoned the weaving of tinsels on ac- 
count of this loss from tarnish. There- 
fore it is proving of vital interest to 
present and potential tinsel silk pro- 
ducers to know that a process has been 
perfected which absolutely prevents 
tarn‘sh. 

The Atlantic Chemical Company 
started eight years ago to tarnish-proof 
cold, silver and brocaded metal clotn 
fer evening slippers, and have devel- 
oped a successful monopoly in that 
field. Recently they have increased 
their facilities, and are now wpplying 
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their process to all classes of tinsel 
silks, laces, ribbons and embroideries. 
It is a chemical finishing process, se- 
cretly applied at their own factory, and 
is only available for goods that have 
not already tarnished. The process does 
not restore lost luster, but on goods 
partly tarnished it arrests the oxidiza- 
tion and prevents further discoloration. 
A noteworthy fact in this connection is 
that while the metal thread is rendered 
immune to oxidization by the treatment, 
there is injurious effect on the texture 
or color of the silk—Textile American. 


Dye-a-Grams 


Thanks be, we have all had our last 

Burlesonian Christmas! 
—_O— 

One gathers from reading the daily 
papers that a lot of folks endeavor to 
keep their homes warm by heated argu- 
ment. 

—O-— 

Headline: “Normalcy in Cotton.” All 
we want to know now is, what it is 
that’s got into wool! 

—O— 

One often reads the phrase, ‘“‘Ponzi’s 
creditors.” Polite way of dodging the 
use of the word “suckers”! 

—-0— 

If business keeps on the way it is, 
there will soon be room for Charity to 
cover a multitude of shins! 

—()—- 

Headline: Fortune Found in Dead 
Man’s Boots.”’ Most anyone can guess 
what his vacation was! 

—0—- 

When business is slack and plants 
are curtailing, we cannot help but no- 
tice that it is not always the largest 
plant that has the best equipment of 
brains. 

—O— 

Advertisement: “Your Costume 
Speaks for You.” Must be more 
women of few words than we had any 
idea of ! 

—0-— 

Answering “M.” and “E. P.”: We 

are quite unable to explain satisfactori- 
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ly to you wherein the squeak in a 
wooden leg is detrimental—and still be 
allowed to edit this column! 

aE: Z, 


“GAS AND DYES” 


We call our readers’ attention to an- 
other recent and praiseworthy example 
of lay editorial interest in the present 
situation confronting the American dye 
industry. This example appeared un- 
der the above heading in Harvey's 
Weekly and it is to be noted with satis- 
faction that the paramount issue in this 
controversy—the military significance 
of the dye industry—is at last beginning 
to worm its way into public understand- 
ing. The utterances of Senator Knox 
referred to in the editorial, which were 
given to the press on Christmas day, 
have already been commented upon in 
similar vein early in the present month 
in The Reporter, but the writer of the 
following, it will be seen, has allowed 
himself to slip into the popular error 
that a tariff will.assure the protection 
he seems so anxious to endorse. Nev- 
ertheless, in linking the dye industry 
so unmistakably with preparedness he 
has done well, and we reprint the edi- 
torial herewith in full: 


As Senator Knox has pointed out, 
it is not merely to build up an American 
industry, which Congressman Long- 
worth recently described as “in its 
swaddling clothes,” that the dumping 
of German dyestuffs on our market 
should be headed off. The commercial! 
feature is only one side of the dye ma- 


Bosson & Lane 
Manufacturing Chemists 
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terial question. There is another side, 
and one that goes to the heart of our 
preparations for national defense. 


That poison gas will be one of the 
deadly weapons of the next war is not 
to be doubted. Our own military ex- 
perts, as well as those of Great Britain 
and France, fully recognize the fact. 
It is in dyestuff plants that these gases 
are most readily made. Fifty per cent 
of the shells in the German ammunition 
dumps captured at the close of the war 
were charged with poisonous gases. 
Germany had had for year a practical 
monopoly of the dyestuff industry. It 
was her equipment with these dye 
plants which enabled her to keep ahead 
so long in the poison gas supply. 

In this country and in Great Britain, 
such plants had to be built. They were 
built. And now that at last we have 
them, now that finally the equipment 
for a full future supply of this war 
weapon is in our hands, surely it would 
be a fatuous thing to sit idly by and 
see this equipment reduced to a scrap 
heap by unrestricted-German competi- 
tion. For our national safety, in sheer 
military self-defense, we cannot permit 
this. Our domestic dyestuff industry 
must be protected, and protected to the 
point where ruinous foreign competi- 
tion is made impossible. 


Aside from the matter of self-de- 
fense, there is the further fact that with 
the impetus that the war has given to 
dyestuff manufacture here, we are on 
the broad highway to the creation of 
an American industry of vast potential 
value. As Senator Knox says, the pos- 
sibilities of American dvyestuff manu- 
facture are enormous. He contiaues: 

“Conservative estimates show that a 
billion dollars are wasted annually in 
the gases which flow into the air from 
our coke ovens. In Germany not a 
cubic foot of that gas would be wast- 
ed; it is all utilized in by-products from 
which dyes, drugs, and other chemicals 
are produced. It is folly for us to en- 
dure that great waste. 

“Once the dye industry is established 
in the United States, beehive ovens will 
be supplanted by by-product ovens, and 
the billion dollars now wasted each year 
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will be conserved for the use of the 
human family.” 

The stock of German dyestuffs ac- 
cumulated as the result of war embargo 
is enormous. It is a flood which, once 
let loose, will sweep our present feeble 
dyestuffs industry, even though we have 
invested $100,000,000 in it, into mere 
driftwood wreckage. There is but one 
way to avert the disaster: a tariff wall 
so high that only a harmless trickle over 
the rim will be possible—that will do it. 
That, beyond all doubt, is precisely the 
kind of a dam that Congress will 
speedily build. Over that item in the 
forthcoming tariff revisions we can 
conceive little room for controversy. 


IMPORTS OF BENZIDINE INTO 
GREECE 


Consular advice from Athens states 
that about 20 tons of benzidine are 
used annually in the Athens consular 
district. Dry base is the only kind 
used, and there is no demand for base 
paste or sulphate paste. Benzidine has 
been imported in the past from Ameri- 
can and German firms. It is said that 
recent importations from the United 
States have not been altogether satis- 
factory. Concerns dealing in this ma- 
terial should submit samples. The name 
of a concern in Athens that deals in 
this product can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce by referring to file No. NE-26. 


NEW WORKING CONDITIONS 
DEMANDED BY ITALIAN 
TEXTILE HANDS. 


The Italian Federation of Textile 
Operatives, an organization taking in 
more than 500,000 workers in the cot- 
ton, linen, jute, and hemp industries, 
has proposed the denunciation of the 
existing agreement with the employers. 
A new agreement is called for embody- 
ing the following demands of the work- 
ers’ association: 

1. The opening of a discussion cover- 
ing the inauguration of syndical con- 
trol in the textile plants. 

The incorporation of the cost-of-liv- 
ing supplement to wages as a permanent 
component in the regular pay, and the 
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revision of this supplement every three 
months. 

3. The establishment of minimum 
wage rates for all categories of 
workers. 

4. The increase of piecework rates. 

5. Increased pay for certain classes 
of hands and for the so-called “auxil- 
iary” workers—i. e., carpenters, ma- 
chinists, etc. 

6. The continued payment of the 
usual rates of pay, or substantial per- 
centages thereof, when work is dis- 
continued from causes beyond the op- 
eratives’ control. 

%7. Twelve days’ annual leave with 
full pay for each employee. 

8. Extensive reclassifications for sev- 
eral classes of employees which would 
result in higher wages. 





DYEING STOCKINGS 


Two common methods are employed 
for this purpose. Either the stockings 
are dyed in open wooden kettles pro- 
vided with a perforated bottom, or else 
in large, horizontally rotating perforat - 
ed iron drums, through which the dye- 
liquor circulates. Other forms of ap- 
paratus are in use, notably the pack 
machines ; but it seems that the opinion 
prevails that better dyeing results are 
secured where the material to be dyed 
has freedom to be moved in a fixed vol- 
ume of dye-liquor. The horizontal ro- 
tating machines, similar to laundry ma- 
chines, have in innumerable instances 
demonstrated their value for stocking 
dyeing in dyehouses of the smallest size 
as well as in large plants. 

In dyeing stockings according to the 
common method in open tubs, the bath 
is made up with the necessary quanti- 
ties of dye and chemicals, the well wet- 
ted-out material entered, and kept in 
siow motion for about one hour, taking 
care that no stockings lodge in the cor- 
ners of the tub. This operation re- 
quires a good, steady workman. After 
the dyeing has progressed enough, the 
stockings are lifted out to a draining 
grille or frame, allowed to drain forsev- 
eral minutes, and afterwards squeezed. 

The stockings are then immersed in 
a bath of water containing about 2 Ib. 
of sodium sulphide crystals for each 
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100 gallons. The purpose of this treat- 
ment is to dissolve as soon as possible 
an insoluble dye on the goods, which 
would otherwise be difficult to remove, 
and which would be the cause of crock- 
ing. Keep the stockings in this sul- 
phide water for about three-quarters 
of an hour and continue the washing 
with plain water until the washings run 
off quite clean. After the final rinse, 
the brightening process is used, and is 
as follows: 


For a bath of 100 gallons dissolve: 


Olive oil soap ......... 5 pounds 
SENDS epre wig er acpeinct Y, gallon 
API bse eeks neanas 5 pounds 


While this dressing is much used, it 
should be remembered that it is by no 
means permanent, and that after the 
first washing of the stockings it is en- 
tirely removed. 

To impart feel or handle similar to 
that of aniline-black-dyed goods, the 
following treatment is given, after 
which well-rinsed goods are taken 


FOR SALE 


1—-2-bbl. Horizontal Dry Mixer. 
1—5-bbl. Horizontal Dry Mixer. 
1—20-gal. Change Can Mixer. 
2—100-gal. Paint Mixers. 
2—Vacuum Chamber Dryers. 
2—Vacuum Rotary Dryers. 
1—Vacuum Drum Dryer. 

1—18-in. Sperry Wood Filter Press. 
1—30-in. Shriver Wood Filter Press. 
1—42-in. Pot or Mushroom Mill. 
1—24-in. Pot or Mushroom Mill. 
1—Pebble Mill, 36x42 in. 

1—Pebble Mill, 45x42 in. 

1—Pebble Mill, 54x60 in. 

Tanks, Vacuum and Steam Pumps, 
Kettles, etc. 
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All good, usable equipment. 
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through a hot bath containing, for each 
100 gallons, three pounds of soap; then 
lift, drain, and turn for a short time in 
a second bath containing, for each 100 
gallons, five pounds each of alum and 
acetate of soda. Finally, wash off, 
whiz, and dry.—Posselt’s Textile Jour- 
nal. 


W. T. B. WOULD SIFT DYE 
COMPLAINTS 


The War Trade Board section of the 
State Department, which is regulating 
the importation of German dyestuffs, 
chemicals, drugs, etc., must cease to 
function after March 1, it is said, un- 
less Congress sees fit to provide addi- 
tional funds for it. A request for a de- 
ficiency appropriation of $15,000 has 
been submitted to Congress. This would 
carry the Board through until June 30, 
the end of the fiscal year. 

If this money is forthcoming, it is 
understood to be the plan of the Board 
to send one or more experts into the 
field to make investigations of the situ- 
ation as regards the use of American 
dyes and the alleged need for German 
dyes in some instances. The Board is 
receiving reports from time to time 
from various dye consumers that they 
cannot use American dyes or cannot 
get the right kind. The Board has been 
investigating these claims by corre- 
spondence as best it can, but it is felt 
that much better results can be obtained 
by personal inspection and conference 
on the ground. 


ANILINE SALES CORP. 


480 West Broadway, New York 
Full line of Acid, Direct 
and Basic Colors 

Special line of 
Alizarine Colors 


to stand fulling, light, etc. 


OUR LABORATORY IS ALWAYS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Carnegie Trust, an announce- 
ment states, has agreed to endow the 
Chair of Inorganic Chemistry in the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, with 
a fund of £10,000. 


The Kentucky Color & Chemical 
Company, Louisville, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, author- 
ized an increase in the capital stock 
from $70,000 to $200,000. This was 
found necessary in order to take care 
of the increased volume of the com- 
pany’s business. 


The E. R. Smead Company, 820 Kir- . 
by Building, Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed distributor of Shawnee Dry 
Colors for Cleveland and northern 
Ohio, while the C. L. Duncan Company 
has been appointed distributor for the 
Pacific Coast. Warehouse stock will 
be carried in Cleveland and San Fran- 
cisco. 


To manufacture and deal in dyes, col- 
ors and chemicals of all kinds, the 
North Hudson & Chemical Company 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey with a capital of $100,- 
000. Headquarters will be in Bergen- 
line Avenue, West New York, and the 
incorporators are John H. Feiberger, 
Henry Gettler, William Kuppe and 
Henry Kalt. 


The North American Dye Corpora 
tion, Mount Vernon, N. Y., has again 
granted its employees 5 per cent on the 
amount of their salary received during 
the year 1920. Charles A. Loring, sec- 
retary of the company, was for many 
years officially connected with Powers- 
Weightman—Rosengarten Company. In 
the announcement to the employees, it 
is stated: “Even in the face of the 
present depression in many lines of 
business, we look forward with confi: 
dence, that by our united efforts, we 
shall make 1921 the-most prosperous 
year in the history of the company.” 





The room that houses the 
artificial memory—the 
Du Pont Dyestuffs Library. 


The Room That Makes 
An American Dye Industry a Fa&é 


S vitally necessary for the protection of 
American Dyestuffs users as the dye 
making plant itself, has been the work of 
the Du Pont Company in the careful col- 
lection of all available data on every branch 
of dyestuffs manufacture. 


Here, in the scholastic quiet of this beauti- 
ful room, our research and experimental 
chemists check their data against that of 
hundreds of recognized authorities. Here, 
contained in thousands of volumes, is the 
cumulative knowledge of all the world on 
the subject of dyestuffs, available for the 


é use of the manufacturers of America. 
gain 
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f the The chemist carries in his mind and in his 
_ notebook numberless details of operations, 

PS of but it is necessary to have in the works a 
fi permanent memory—the library—to avoid 
conn - duplication of effort in research and 
s we analytical work. The Du Pont Company 
=) employs thirty-seven le in its Intelli- 
erous gence Division who devote themselves to 
ant keeping the library up to the minute. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





A New Developed Black 


One of the new developed blacks of 
particular ‘interest to dyers of high class 
hosiery is 


“National” Beta Black N 


This product yields fine rich shades of 
black upon all cotton, and cotton and 
silk hosiery, and possesses the greatest 
degree of fastness to washing and perspi- 
ration. 

Full technical information may be ob- 
tained on request to any of our branches. 


National Aniline 
gd Chemical Co. Ine. 


General Offices: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


\kron Charlotte San Francisco 

Boston Hartford Montreal 

Chicago Vhiladelphia Coronte 
Providence 








